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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1969 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January 20 through December 31, 1969. 

Included in the volume are the President’s Inaugural Address; special messages 
to Congress on reform of the draft and the electoral system, postal reform, tax 
reform, crime control, revenue-sharing, antipoverty programs, and reform of the 
Nation’s welfare system; addresses to the Nation on domestic programs, and on 
the Vietnam conflict; items relating to the President’s meeting with South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen Van Thieu at Midway Island; and remarks made by 
the President while on his eight-day European tour and on his nine-day round-the- 
world trip. 

The 1183-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 
at $14.50 per copy. 

Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Vietnam Era Veterans 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing a 
Program To Acquaint Disadvantaged Veterans With 
Available Educational and Job Training Benefits. 

April 12, 1971 


As our American troops return from Vietnam in in- 
creasing numbers, one of the most crucial questions facing 
the Nation is what they return to. 

We owe these men a debt of gratitude for their service— 
but we also owe them something more. We owe them an 
extra measure of help in making the difficult transition 
back to civilian life. 

The help available under existing Federal programs 
has been substantially increased during the past 2 years, 
but the dismaying fact is that unemployment among Viet- 
nam-era veterans still is significantly greater than it is 
among nonveterans in the same age bracket. This poses a 
challenge to government at all levels—Federal, State, and 
local—to business, to the educational community, and to 
all of us as citizens. 

One key factor in this problem is that many returning 
veterans who could profit most from the benefits avail- 
able—and particularly the disadvantaged—are not 
making full use of them. 

As part of the administration’s continuing effort to im- 
prove services to returning veterans and to encourage fuller 
use of them by those eligible, a new program is being 
launched today to acquaint disadvantaged veterans with 
the educational and job training benefits available and to 
encourage them to participate. I welcome the public- 
spirited cooperation of the many groups and individuals 
that are making this imaginative new venture possible, and 
urge all concerned to help make it a success. 

This is the latest in a series of moves that have been 
made to provide more help to veterans. For example: 

—The GI Bill allowance for education has been in- 

creased by 35 percent. 

—Veterans have been permitted to draw these benefits 

concurrently with other Federal benefits. 
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—I have proposed new legislation to reduce the finan- 
cial hardship borne in the early months of school 
enrollment by making advance payments of GI Bill 
benefits. 

In October 1970, I created the Jobs for Veterans Pro. 
gram under Mr. James F. Oates, Jr. This group has sought 
the active help and cooperation of employers, labor unions, 
voluntary organizations, and State and local governments 
in opening job and training opportunities to returning 
veterans. 

As a result of these and other administration efforts, we 
can point with pride to greatly increased participation in 
GI Bill benefits. More than 1 million veterans are now 
receiving benefits. This is an increase of 36 percent over 
last year, 70 percent over the level 2 years ago, and 240 
percent over 1966. By the end of 1972, we expect to be 
providing these benefits to 1.8 million people. 

We have also provided substantial improvements in 
other important benefits for veterans, including: 

—a 10 percent average increase in compensation for 

death or disablement from military service; 

—a 10 percent average increase in pension benefits for 
needy veterans (or their survivors and dependents) 
of wartime service; 

—higher quality medical care by providing staffing in- 
creases of almost 4,000—raising the staff-to-patient 
ratio from 1.5:1 to 1.8:1 for general medical 
patients, and higher for surgical patients—and add- 
ing some 170 specialized medical units in such areas 
as spinal cord injury treatment, rehabilitation of the 
blind, drug abuse clinics, and many others. 

The venture being announced today—involving the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the Nation’s com- 
munities together in a joint effort to reach out to the 
veteran and help him obtain needed training benefits—is 
but one of a number of new measures being developed by 
the administration to assist the returning veterans. — 

As a nation, we bear a profound and very special re- 
sponsibility to those who have been called upon to serve. 
All of us share in that obligation—and each veteran, by 
his service, has earned assistance in assuming his rightful 
place in the civilian community. The Federal Government 
must do its full share in meeting that obligation, and | 
also urge all others who can help to do so. 


NoTE: In connection with the announcement, the President — 
the White House with government and veterans leaders to discu 
the new program. 
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Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week, 1971 


Proclamation 4046. April 12, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

April 14 marks the eighty-first anniversary of the found- 
ing of the world’s oldest regional grouping of nations, the 
inter-American system now called the Organization of 
American States. 

The name of the system has changed over the years, but 
its objectives have not. It was Simon Bolivar’s dream of 
150 years ago—that the freedom of the New World would 
be the hope of the universe—which inspired the creation 
of the inter-American system. And it is that aspiration 
which still unites the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
in the structure of peace and the pursuit of progress, trans- 
cending our diversity of languages and cultures. 

The United States, as the oldest republic in the Amer- 
icas and a founding member of the inter-American system, 
has long been pledged to lend its full weight to the work 
of realizing Bolivar’s dream. I have renewed that pledge 
for the Seventies, with special emphasis on equal part- 
nership and full participation for all the New World 
nations. 

The Organization of American States has long out- 
lived the farsighted men who laid the foundations of 
hemispheric cooperation eight decades ago. It has gained 
steadily in stature as a force for a better life in the Amer- 
icas. With our support it can continue to meet the chal- 
lenges of the present and enlarge the opportunities of the 
future. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarpD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim Wednes- 
day, April 14, 1971, as Pan American Day, and the 
week beginning April 11 and ending April 17 as Pan 
American Week; and I call upon the Governors of the fifty 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, and appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the flag of the United 
States to issue similar proclamations. 

In Witness WueEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twelfth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RicHarD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:06 p.m., 
April 12, 1971] 


White House Conference on “The 
Industrial World Ahead: A Look 
at Business in 1990” 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing Plans for 
the Conference on the American Business System To Be 


Held in November 1971. April 12, 1971 


The President today announced that he is calling a 
White House Conference on “The Industrial World 
Ahead: A Look at Business in 1990.” The Conference, 
scheduled for November 1971, will bring together key 
individuals from business, labor, the professions, educa- 
tion, and Government to discuss the character of the 
American business system in 1990. The participants will 
include decisionmakers from all parts of the United States 
whose actions will determine the future of American 
business. 

The President stated, “We must become the managers 
of change. The private enterprise system is facing new 
challenges on every front. Corporations are being called 
upon increasingly to help provide solutions to complex 
national, social, and economic problems. Business, labor, 
and government must work in partnership for the public 
good. 

“Plans must be made now to make the most of the 
opportunities ahead. I feel it is time for key leaders with 
an interest in our industrial society to take a long-range 
look and develop policies that will help shape that future. 
It is for this reason that I am calling this White House 
Conference.” 

The President said the Conference will be chaired 
jointly by Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans and 
Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson. A group of lead- 
ing American business, labor, and academic leaders will 
be called upon for counsel in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the Conference. Between 1,500 and 2,000 
attendees are expected. 

The program will have four major themes: 

© The Structure of the Private Enterprise System 

© Jobs Ahead 

® Technology and Resources for Business 

© The Social Responsibility of Business 

Each theme will be a focal point for identifying crucial 
decision areas and possible future actions. The Conference 
will attempt to assess the challenges of the future in each 
area and suggest the development of policy to meet those 
challenges. 

The Conference will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., on November 8-10, 1971. 
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Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Nathaniel 
Pryor Reed To Be Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks. April 12, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Nathaniel Pryor Reed to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Fish, Wildlife and Parks. He will succeed 
Leslie Lloyd Glasgow who resigned effective November 30, 
1970. 

Reed is vice president of Hobe Sound Company, a 
family-owned and operated resort on Florida’s east coast. 
He is also the first chairman of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Air and Water Pollution Control which was 
formed in 1969. He has served as a member of the State 
Pollution Control Commission since 1968. 

A 1955 graduate of Trinity College in Hartford, Conn., 
Reed was appointed a science and environmental adviser 
to Governor Claude Kirk, Jr., shortly after the Governor’s 
election in 1967. He was asked to continue in that ca- 
pacity by Governor Reubin Askew. As an adviser to Gov- 
ernor Kirk, Reed was involved in the implementation of 
a new water schedule for Everglades National Park and 
the establishment of Biscayne National Monument. He 
was a leader in the reform of the State’s administration of 
estuarine areas and he worked with the State in the ac- 
quisition of 14 new State parks and three wilderness areas. 

Born July 22, 1933, Reed is married and the father of 
three children. He and his family reside in Hobe Sound, 
Fla. 


Special Consultant to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of John A. Scali. 
April 13, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John A. Scali, chief diplomatic correspondent for ABC 
News, as Special Consultant to the President. 

Scali, 52, is a veteran reporter with 29 years’ experience 
in reporting major international developments. For the 
past 10 years, he has appeared on the ABC Evening News 
and as a questioner on ABC News “Issues and 
Answers.” Before joining ABC, Scali was a reporter for 
the Associated Press for 17!/. years, covering the State 
Department. 

In his new role, Scali will be a senior adviser to the 
President. Because of his background, he will concentrate 
primarily on foreign policy matters and consult on the 
communications policy relating to foreign affairs. 

Scali was born in Canton, Ohio. He has visited 79 
countries as a reporter. He covered all the overseas trips of 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson along 
with President Nixon’s goodwill visits overseas. When 
Mr. Nixon was Vice President, Scali accompanied him on 


his overseas trips, including the 1959 visit to Moscow 
which wound up in the so-called Kitchen Debate with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 

He has won numerous awards for journalistic excel. 
lence, including a special award for journalistic integri 
presented by the Overseas Press Club in 1967. This was 
given in recognition of Scali’s role as unofficial go-between 
in talks with Soviet diplomats during the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. In these secret talks, he acted at the direction 
of President Kennedy and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Scali also was given a special award from the University of 
Southern California and Boston University, from which he 
graduated in 1942, witha B.S. in journalism. 

In this newly created position, Scali will advise and re. 
port directly to the President. Scali is registered as a 
Democrat. 


People’s Republic of China 


Statement by the President Announcing Changes in 
U.S. Trade and Travel Restrictions. April 14, 1971 


In my second annual Foreign Policy Report to the 
Congress on February 25, 1971, I wrote, “In the coming 
year, I will carefully examine what further steps we might 
take to create broader opportunities for contacts between 
the Chinese and American peoples, and how we might 
remove needless obstacles to the realization of these 
opportunities.” 

I asked the Under Secretaries Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council to make appropriate recommen- 
dations to bring this about. 


After reviewing the resulting study and recommenda- 
tions, I decided on the following actions, none of which 
requires new legislation or negotiations with the People’s 
Republic of China: 

—The United States is prepared to expedite visas for 
visitors or groups of visitors from the People’s Re- 
public of China to the United States. 

—US. currency controls are to be relaxed to permit 
the use of dollars by the People’s Republic of China. 

—Restrictions are to be ended on American oil com- 
panies providing fuel to ships or aircraft proceeding 
to and from China except on Chinese-owned of 
Chinese-chartered carriers bound to or from North 
Vietnam, North Korea, or Cuba. 

—U.S. vessels or aircraft may now carry Chinese cat- 
goes between non-Chinese ports and U.S.-owned 
foreign flag carriers may call at Chinese ports. 

—I have asked for a list of items of a nonstrategic 
nature which can be placed under general license 
for direct export to the People’s Republic of China. 
Following my review and approval of specific items 
on this list, direct imports of designated items from 
China will then also be authorized. 
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After due consideration of the results of these changes 
: in our trade and travel restrictions, I will consider what 
additional steps might be taken. 
; Implementing regulations will be announced by the 
: Department of State and other interested agencies. 
as 
n 
an 
mn National Endowment for the Arts 
; and National Council on the Arts 
he 
The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
re: Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1970. April 14, 1971 
y To the Congress of the United States: 

In recent years, the arts have come to play an increas- 
ingly important role in American life—and not as the 
exclusive province of a few great art centers, but in the 
daily lives of thousands of communities, both large and 
small, throughout the country. 

This heightened appreciation of the arts and of Amer- 

: ica’s artists has been an immensely enriching experience 
" for us all, both individually and as a Nation. For the arts 
are more than a form of entertainment, or a way of filling 
the up leisure hours. They provide an indispensable means 
ing through which the imagination can be freed, and through 
ght which we can gain new perceptions and heightened un- 
— derstanding. They contribute beauty and grace to our 
ight lives. They inspire us to see things in new ways. They 
wi help us to a fuller appreciation of the infinite wonder of 
man and his world. 

Na- The extent to which America’s artistic heritage is being 
aa. | enriched and extended should be a source of great pride 
to this Nation and its people. And the extent to which 
its enjoyment is becoming more broadly available should 

bea source of great satisfaction. 
ole’ Throughout the United States, poets, painters and 
; sculptors are now at work in our schools; symphony or- 
an | chestras are reaching new and larger audiences; touring 


Re- companies are bringing theatre, opera and dance to com- 
munities which, until now, have not experienced these art 
forms at first hand. All this is being accomplished through 


ermit ‘ 

hina. | programs funded by the Congress, and carried out by 

am the National Endowment for the Arts and the fifty-five 

dian councils that are now at work in every State and Terri- 

ae | torial Jurisdiction. 

North I therefore take particular pleasure in transmitting to 
the Congress the Fifth Annual Report of the National 

ids Endowment for the Arts. 

wat | RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

stegic April 14, 1971 

icense at The report is entitled “National Endowment for the Arts 

‘hina. and National Council on the Arts; Annual Report, Fiscal Year 

r 1970” (112 pp., processed) 

items . : 
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Internment of Prisoners of War 
in a Neutral Country 


Statement by the President on the Proposal by the 
Republic of Vietnam at the Paris Negotiations. 
April 14, 1971 


I welcome the Republic of Vietnam’s proposal, made 
on April 8 in the Paris negotiations, for internment of 
prisoners of war in a neutral country. Although short of 
the release of prisoners of war which is our goal, this 
would be a reasonable and responsible way of alleviating 
the plight of prisoners of war on both sides. I hope the 
other side will respond positively to this initiative. 

Third country internment of prisoners of war is spe- 
cifically envisaged by the Geneva Prisoner of War Con- 
vention of 1949, by which both sides in the Indochina 
conflict are bound. There can be no constructive purpose 
in the continued long detention of prisoners of war. They 
and their families have suffered too much already. Agree- 
ment to intern prisoners of war in a third country 
would mean that the prisoners would no longer serve as 
hostages for political or military purposes. 


Disaster Assistance for Texas 


Announcement of Authorization of Federal Assistance 
to Drought-Stricken Areas. April 14, 1971 


The President today directed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness to use emergency statutory authority to as- 
sist farmers and ranchers in drought-stricken areas in the 
State of Texas. Over 80 counties will receive aid of one 
kind or another by the President’s action. 

The portions of the State affected include most of 
Southwest Texas along the Rio Grande and the South 
Texas coast, and portions of the panhandle. Rainfall in 
the affected area has been 1 to 2 of normal since mid- 
1970. In the first 3 months of 1971, rainfall has been 
less than 4 of normal. More than 142 million acres of 
winter wheat will probably be lost as a result of the 
drought. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin is authorizing 
the use of the livestock feed program for designating dis- 
aster counties and declaring areas eligible for economic 
injury loans by the Farmers Home Administration. He 
also is authorizing seasonal haying and grazing through 
July 1, 1971, on land under the Crop Land Adjustment 
Program. 

George A. Lincoln, Director of the President’s Office 
of Emergency Preparedness, is arranging with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the provision of the Disaster 
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Relief Act of 1970 to assist farmers and ranchers in 
affected counties to obtain hay for their stock. 

NOTE: On Friday, April 16, 1971, the White House announced 
that the President has asked Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and George A. Lincoln, Director of the Office of Emergency 


Preparedness, to go to Texas to personally assess conditions brought 
on by the current drought. 


Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Convention for Advice and Consent to 
Ratification. April 15, 1971 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of 
the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a copy of 
the Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure 
of Aircraft, signed at The Hague on December 16, 1970. 
I transmit also for the information of the Senate the re- 
port of the Secretary of State with respect to the 
Convention. 

The problem of aircraft hijacking has become a serious 
global threat to international aviation. No country or 
area is immune from this threat. 

The Diplomatic Conference which met at The Hague 
December 1-16, 1970 had before it the urgent task of 
preparing a Convention to ensure that all hijackers, wher- 
ever found, would be subject to severe punishment for 
an act which endangers the safety and lives of passen- 
gers and crew aboard. I believe that the Conference 
achieved this objective and that it will be fully realized 
when States have ratified or acceded to the Convention 
and it has become widely accepted. 

Because of the worldwide threat of hijacking, the 
Convention provides that all States may become parties. 
I hope that it will be applied universally. I made my views 
clear on September 11, 1970 when I stated that: 


“It is imperative that all countries accept the multi- 
lateral convention providing for the extradition or 
punishment of hijacking which will be considered at 
the international conference which will be held under 
the auspices of the International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization. I affirm the support of the United States both 
for this convention and for the Tokyo convention, 
which provides for the prompt return of hijacked air- 
craft, passengers and crew. I call upon other govern- 
ments to become parties to these conventions.” 


I believe that the Convention will be an important step 
in the development of international law and practice with 
respect to deterring hijacking. I urgently recommend, 


therefore, that the Senate give early and favorable cop. 
sideration to the Convention. 
RICHARD Nixon 
The White House 
April 15, 1971 


World Weather Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1972 Plan for United States Participation in 
the Program. April 15, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Through the World Weather Program, the nations of 
the world are combining their efforts to gain new knowl 
edge of the global atmosphere, provide better weather 
forecasts and warnings to all countries, and assess the 
damage man has inflicted upon the earth’s atmosphere. 

I am pleased to report that the program is making sig- 
nificant progress which will enhance the comfort, health, 
safety and economic well-being of men everywhere: 

—Satellite technology is being used with increasing 
effectiveness to gather global information for earlier, 
more accurate predictions and warnings of hazard- 
ous weather. 

—wNew stations are being established for long-term 
measurement of atmospheric change. 

—Computers have been programmed to determine the 
effect of pollution upon the atmosphere. 

—A major international experiment in the Atlantic 
Ocean is being prepared under the Global Atmos | 
pheric Research Program. During the past year many — 
nations, including the United States, have indicated 
their support of this tropical experiment and have 
made tentative commitments to provide ships, ait- 
craft, satellites, and other observing facilities. Linked | 
with an increased computer capability to assess and 
integrate results, this experiment should be an im- | 
portant step toward attaining a true understanding 
of the global atmosphere. 

The scientific understanding which will be developed 
by the World Weather Program is critical to the solution 
of environmental problems which are of immense con- 
cern to all nations. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 67 of the 90th Congres 
recognizes the importance of vigorous U.S. participation 
in the World Weather Program. In accordance with that 
resolution, I am transmitting this annual report, describ- 
ing the most significant activities of the program and the 
planned participation of Federal agencies in the program 
for the coming fiscal year. 





RicHARD NIxoN 
The White House 
April 15, 1971 


NOTE: The message is printed in “World Weather Program, Plan 
for Fiscal Year 1972” (Government Printing Office, 29 pp-)- 
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World Trade Week, 1971 


Proclamation 4047. April 15, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Trade between nations is an expression of mutual de- 
pendence and good will. The international flow of goods is 
an instrument of world cooperation that fosters the well- 
being of peoples. 

A strong position in world trade and investment has 
become a basic pillar of the American economy. It also 
helps raise the standards of living of other peoples of the 
world by making more widely available our advanced 
technologies and our capital. 

Now, more than ever before, the United States must 
seek to strengthen its role as a key supplier to the global 
marketplace. An increased international effort will accel- 
erate foreign exchange earnings, strengthen the position 
of the dollar abroad and enable us to meet our responsi- 
bilities to the international community. It will also pro- 
vide added stimulus to our economy at home as it moves 
towards our national objective of full employment 
through increased productivity. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning May 16, 1971, as World Trade Week, 
and I call upon the business community and the American 
people to consider world trade as an important national 
priority which warrants their attention and productive 
efforts. I request that appropriate Federal, State, and local 
officials cooperate in observing that week. 

In Witness WueErEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RICHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:55 p.m., 
April 15, 1971] 


United Nations 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Bernard 
Zagorin To Be United States Representative on the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council. April 16, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Bernard Zagorin to be the Representative of the 
United States on the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations with the rank of Ambassador. He 
ie _— Glenn A. Olds, who resigned effective March 

Zagorin is currently serving as a Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for International Affairs in the 
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Treasury Department, on detail to an interagency task 
force charged with developing legislation to implement 
the President’s reorganization of foreign aid, as outlined 
in his September 15, 1970, message to Congress. From 
1966 to 1970 he was United States Executive Director of 
the Asian Development Bank in Manila, and from 1965 
to 1966 U.S. Alternate Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Za- 
gorin has also served as Director of the Office of Develop- 
ing Nations in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs at the Treasury Department. 

In addition to representing the United States as a fi- 
nancial attaché in several foreign embassies, Zagorin has 
been a member of the U.S. delegation to seven confer- 
ences and meetings on international finance. He was 
Chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Development As- 
sistance Committee Working Party on the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development in Paris in 
1964 and 1965, Alternate Head of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Bangkok Conference in 1965 which drafted the Asian 
Development Bank agreement, and a member of the mul- 
tinational Committee on Preparatory Arrangements for 
the Establishment of the Asian Development Bank. 

Born January 5, 1921, in Chicago, Illinois, Zagorin 
earned an A.A. in 1940 at Los Angeles City College. He 
received both A.B. (1942) and M.A. (1948) degrees 
from the University of Chicago. 

Zagorin is married and has four children. He and 
his family reside in Falls Church, Va. 


American Society of Newspaper Editors 


The President’s Remarks at a Question and Answer 
Session With a Panel of Six Editors and Reporters at the 
Society’s Annual Convention. April 16, 1971 


THE PresmweNt. President Noyes, President-elect Mc- 
Knight,’ all of the distinguished guests at the head table, 
and all of the distinguished delegates and members of the 
ASNE: 


It is a very great privilege for me to appear again be- 
fore this organization, as the president indicated a few 
moments ago, for the first time in my new capacity. I also 
wish to congratulate President Newby Noyes on his serv- 
ice as president of this organization. 


I understand you have a one-term tradition. I am not 
sure that is a good idea—{Laughter|—but, nevertheless, 
I congratulate Mr. McKnight on his election as your new 
president. I understand that after we finish with this dis- 
tinguished panel you will have the opportunity to have 
him sworn in, and then he will make his inaugural speech. 
to which we will all listen. 


* Newbold Noyes, Jr., Editor of the Washington Star and O. A. 
Pete McKnight, Editor of the Charlotte, N.C., Observer. 
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Tonight, the panel has already been introduced and 
we will go directly to the questions, because I know 
there will be many. I understand that Mr. Dickinson, 
on my right—I always turn right first—[Laughter|— 
Mr. Dickinson will have the first question. 

Mr. Dickinson. 


THE PRESDENT’S WorRIES 


Wixuiam Dickinson [Executive Editor, The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin]. Mr. President, I suppose that like 
most of us, you must have times when you wake up at 
3 a.m. or 4 a.m. and you lie there in the predawn dark- 
ness and you think or even worry a little bit. I wonder, 
sir, if you would tell us what thoughts or worries at this 
stage of your Presidency come to mind at a time like that? 

THe PreswenT. We have six members of the panel, 
too. 

Well, Mr. Dickinson, it is quite true that just like every 
other person who has problems, the President of the 
United States does wake up in the middle of the night 
and he worries about sometimes personal problems but 
usually about problems of the Nation, with which he has 
tried to wrestle during the day. 

I think more often than not the problems I worry 
about at night are those involving foreign policy. That 
seems to be necessary at this time in the Presidency— 
not that the great domestic problems, the problems of the 
economy, the problems of race relations, the problems of 
the younger generation, et cetera, do not often also cause 
great concern in the middle of the night as well as in 
the daytime. 


But at night, if there is any one subject that more 
often than not comes across my mind, it is what can I 
do the next day that will contribute toward the goal of 
a lasting peace for America and for the world. 


That is almost a trite statement. Every President wants 
that. Every President has worked for it. But we have seen 
so much in this century—wars ended and then another 
war coming, wars ended with great hopes of lasting 
peace and then the foundations laid for another war. 


I believe now we are ending American involvement in 
a war we are in, a very difficult war. But we are going 
to end it in a way that will contribute to a lasting peace. 
And then beyond that I believe that we are entering a 
new era of relations with other superpowers in the world, 
a new era, for example, in our relations with the Soviet 
Union and a new era in potential relationships with the 
People’s Republic of China. I don’t mean that at 3 a.m. 
in the morning I make decisions as to what we are going 
to do about China policy or Soviet policy or the Mid- 
east or Berlin or the rest, but I do know that sometimes 
the mind is clearer then, the thoughts come through 
much sharper than they do in the morning. 

I have a little habit—I will let you all in on my secrets. 
You can use it for the p.m.’s, if you don’t mind. But I 
write it down. And sometimes in the morning it doesn’t 


look so good, but sometimes the ideas are pretty good. | 
haven’t answered your question as well as I might except 
to indicate that I am sure that President Johnson when 
he was there, President Kennedy when he was in that 
room, President Eisenhower when he was there, when. 
ever they woke up in the middle of the night, their pri- 
mary concern must have been peace for America and 
for the world. It is something we haven’t had for a full 
generation in this century. It is something I think we can 
have now and that is what we are working for, and that 
is what we are going to get. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 


EmMEtT DepMon [Vice President and Editorial Direc. 
tor, Chicago Sun-Times and The Chicago Daily News]. 
Mr. President, you mentioned ending our involvement 
in the war in Vietnam and, yet, the Secretary of Defense 
said the other day that our Air Force and naval power 
would remain in South Vietnam. 

How do you reconcile those two statements or is there 
a conflict there in your opinion? 

Tue Preswent. No, Mr. Dedmon, there really isn’t 
a conflict between the two statements. I said that we 
would end our involvement in Vietnam. You will recall 
my speech last Wednesday. I said that our goal is a total 
American withdrawal from Vietnam. 

On October 7 of last year you may recall I said that 
we not only propose a total American withdrawal but a 
cease-fire all over Southeast Asia which would, of course, 
mean no airpower, no American forces there, no use of 
power in any way. 

As far as Mr. Laird’s statement was concerned, what 
he was referring to was that pending the time that we 
can have a total withdrawal consistent with the princi- 
ples that I laid down in my speech last week, it will be 
necessary for the United States to retain air power and 
to retain some residual forces. 


Our goal, however, is a total withdrawal. We do not 
have as a goal a permanent residual force such as we 
have in Korea at the present time. 

But it will be necessary for us to maintain forces in 
South Vietnam until two important objectives are 
achieved: one, the release of the prisoners of war held 
by North Vietnam in North Vietnam and other parts 
of Southeast Asia, and two, the ability of the South Viet- 
namese to develop the capacity to defend themselves 
against a Communist takeover, not the sure capacity, 
but at least the chance. 

Once those two objectives are achieved, then the total 
American withdrawal can be undertaken and will be 
undertaken. 

We can achieve them earlier, provided the enemy will 
negotiate. As you noticed, on October 7 I indicated we 
will have a total withdrawal in 12 months if they would 
be willing to mutually withdraw their forces. 
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And so, in sum, the goal of American policy in Viet- 
nam is a total withdrawal with no residual force. But, as 
long as the prisoner issue remains unsettled, and as long 
as they hold prisoners, and as long as the South Viet- 
namese have not yet developed the capacity to defend 
themselves to take over from us the defense of their own 
country—a capacity that they rapidly are developing— 
we will have forces there. 

Mr. Depmon. Mr. President, may I follow up with 
one more question? 

Tue Present. Yes, I understand—all follow up if 
you want to. 


Troop WirHpRAWAL GOALS 


Mr. Depmon. I realize that you do not wish to state 
a date at this time at which we will withdraw, and that 
there was some confusion in the press about what Sen- 
ator Scott said following a meeting at the White House. 
Could I ask this question: Is Senator Scott’s use of the 
date January 1, 1973, in your opinion, a practicable goal? 

Tue Present. Mr. Dedmon, that is a very clever 
way to get me to answer a question that I won’t answer. 
(Laughter| I would expect that from an editor as well 
as from a reporter. 

The date, let me say, cannot and must not be related 
to an election in the United States. Let’s begin with that. 
I don’t want one American to be in Vietnam one day 
longer than is necessary to achieve the two goals that I 
have mentioned: the release of our prisoners and the 
capacity of the South Vietnamese to defend themselves 
against a Communist takeover. 


Now, as far as that date is concerned, it will depend 
upon the circumstances. I have announced a troop with- 
drawal which takes us through November (December) 
Ist. In the middle of October (November), I will make 
another troop withdrawal announcement. 

I will then analyze the training of the South Vietnamese 
forces and particularly their air force at that time. I will 
then analyze enemy activity and, also, any progress in 
negotiation, particularly in negotiation with regard to 
prisoners. 

At that time, I will be able to make a further announce- 
ment with regard to what our withdrawal will be. But 
for me to speculate about a date would not help us; it 
would only serve the enemy, and I am not going to do 
that even though it might be politically popular to set a 
date. 

I have to do what is right for the United States, right 
for our prisoners, and right for our goal of a South Viet- 
nam with a chance to avoid a Communist takeover which 
a to a lasting peace in the Pacific and the 
world. 


Tue CaLiey CASE 


ame V. RisHer [White House Correspondent, 
nited Press International]. Mr. President, I would like 
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prosecutor in the case, has said that by publicly interject- 
ing yourself in it, you have undermined the military 
system of justice and done a disservice to some of the 
people that are fighting in Vietnam honorably. Can you 
respond to this? 

THE Presivent. Well, Captain Daniel is a fine officer. 
And, incidentally, the six members of that court had very 
distinguished military records. 

Five of the six, as you know, Mr. Risher, had served 
with distinction in Vietnam. I respect the prosecutor. I 
respect also the judicial process under which they acted 
and I respect those that served on the court. 

I acted as I did because one of my capacities is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. There was enor- 
mous interest in this case. There was concern expressed 
throughout the Nation with regard to that decision, going 
far beyond the innocence or guilt of Captain [Lieutenant] 
Calley with regard to the charges. 

I felt that under the circumstances, I should take two 
steps that I think are completely consistent with upholding 
the judicial process of the Armed Forces. 

One, it seemed to me that if in civilian cases where an 
individual is charged with a crime, he can get out on bail, 
it seemed to me that the least that could be done would be 
to say that Captain [Lieutenant] Calley, pending the 
time that an appeal made his sentence final, should not 
be sent to Leavenworth Prison, but should be confined 
to his quarters. 

I think that was the right decision to make about that 
man at that time. 

The second point had to do with my decision that I 
announced, as you recall, you and Mr. Cormier, in Cali- 
fornia on Saturday morning, when I said that I, as Pres- 
ident and as Commander in Chief, would exercise the 
authority which I had in such cases to review the case, 
that I would not pass the buck to a commission, I would 
not pass it to the Secretary of the Army, but in this case, 
because of the great public interest in the case and be- 
cause it went beyond simply the innocence or guilt of this 
one man, that I would review the case personally before 
final sentence was passed. 

Now, as far as Captain Daniel’s charge is concerned, 
I can only say that the action of the President, I think, 
was proper in terms of releasing him from going to 
Leavenworth and confining him to quarters on the base, 
and, second, I think it was proper to indicate that at some 
point in the judicial process, without impinging upon or 
impugning that process that I would review the case. 

That is what I intend to do. I think it is consistent with 
the judicial process. 

Yes, do you want to follow up? Go ahead. 

FrRaNK Cormier [White House Correspondent, As- 
sociated Press]. A follow-up on that. 

When John Ehrlichman told us of your decision to 

make the final review, he said, “Certainly, the wide- 
spread public interest in the case is a factor. It is not a 
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determining factor.” And he was rather vague as to what 
the determining factor was, apart from the flood of tele- 
grams and so forth. 

Could you enlighten us on that? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Cormier, the widespread 
public interest was a factor in the sense that when people 
all over the Nation, their Congressmen and their Senators, 
are stirred up about a particular issue, a President, the 
President, has a responsibility to do what he can within 
the law to try to quiet those fears, to try to bring some 
perspective into the whole matter. 

I think a pretty good indication that the action that 
I took was effective in that respect is that since that action 
we have seen the fears with regard to the Calley case 
subside because they know that he is going to get a fair 
review and a final review by the President of the United 
States. 

Now, as far as the other factors, however, are con- 
cerned, it goes to this: As I have already implied in my 
answer to Mr. Risher, in addition to the innocence or 
guilt of Captain [Lieutenant] Calley with regard to the 
specific charges involved, there is the problem of trials 
for war crimes generally, and there is, of course, debate 
with regard to what should happen in those trials. 

There are many other cases—not many—several other 
cases like his. Some have already been decided, some are 
still to be decided. It seemed to me under the circum- 
stances that a Presidential statement at the highest level 
should be made once this case is completed, should be 
made setting the whole thing into perspective and with- 
out infringing upon his rights, a decision that would let 
the American people know, and the world know, why 
such a prosecution did take place and why it was upheld, 
or why it is not upheld. 

I, of course, will not prejudge it at this time before it 
goes through the judicial process. I think it should be done 
and that is why I am doing it. 


Mr. Cormier. On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
whole military system of justice was overhauled a very 
few years ago to try to eliminate, or at least minimize com- 
mand influence. 

This, I think, is Captain Daniel’s main argument, that 
just by the fact that you, as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief, interjected yourself into it 
months before otherwise necessary, it is going to have a 
filterdown effect all the way. 


THe Preswent. The military system of justice, Mr. 
Cormier—and I checked this before I acted, with the 
Secretary of Defense—provides implicitly that the Presi- 
dent of the United States at any time has the right to re- 
view, at any time has the right to intercede, if he believes 
that the national interest or the interests of the accused 
require it. 

I felt that under these circumstances, the national in- 
terest required it and that is why I acted. 

Mr. Meyer of the Miami News. 


U.S. Goats In SouTHEAST ASIA 


SyLvAN Meyer [Editor, Miami News]. I would like to 
return, sir, to the matter of Southeast Asia. 

The withdrawal of our troops from Vietnam—it ap- 
pears a relatively short-run matter at whatever date it 
occurs. 

Does this mean that we will be abandoning or mate- 
rially changing our long-range strategic goals, the concepts 
in that part of the world, and do we regard our interests 
in that part of the world as having changed substantially 
because of this war? 

THE Preswent. Mr. Meyer, it does not mean that our 
interests have changed. It does mean that our method of 
contributing to the achievement of those interests has 
changed. 

That is where, what has been called, the Nixon Doctrine 
comes in. 

Again, Mr. Cormier and Mr. Risher will remember 
that when I was at Guam, I explained the Nixon Doctrine 
in brief. 

It provides that where we have a situation as we have 
in South Vietnam, of a country that is threatened by an 
aggressive force from the outside, that the United States 
will try to help that country develop the capacity to de- 
fend itself, but that we will not do, if we can possibly avoid 
it, what we did in Korea and then what we again did in 
Vietnam—go in, in effect, and do the fighting for them— 
if we can avoid it. 

Under our Vietnamization policy, we are getting out. 
That is one-half of it. But the other very important half 
of it is that the South Vietnamese are developing and by 
the time we get out, will have developed the capacity to 
defend themselves. 

And, so, how that fits into our policy to Southeast Asia, 
it seems to me, is quite clear. Once we leave South Viet- 
nam, South Vietnam will be strong enough, at least for 
the foreseeable future, to defend itself. 

That will mean that in Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand, with which country, of course, we have a treaty, 
the Philippines, with which we have a treaty, will also 
have a greater assurance of stability. 

And I think the repercussions will go clear up to Japan, 
because as we look at the rim-land of Asia, we must re- 
member that in all of the debate at the present time and 
the great interest understandably, in what has happened 
with regard to Mainland China this last week, that on the 
rim-land of Asia live 300 million people. They produce 
three times as much as Mainland China and whether those 
people are going to remain free nations, independent na- 
tions, depends upon whether they think they have the 
capability and whether they can develop the capability of 
self-defense. 

The policy of the United States—and this is a very 
significant change—is to help other nations, to help the 
Thais, to help the Indonesians, to help the Vietnamese, 0 
help the Japanese, the others, develop the capability of 
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defending themselves except, of course, where a nuclear 
attack would be involved and then the United States as- 
sumes the responsibility. 

Mr. Chandler. 


U.S. Prisoners oF WarR 


Otis CHANDLER [Publisher, The Los Angeles Times]. 
Mr. President, what reason do you have to believe that— 
I realize that you hope to negotiate for the release of the 
prisoners of war but, assuming that might not be suc- 
cessful, what reason do you have to believe that the 
North Vietnamese might not keep our prisoners of war 
there for some time to come as hostages and to try to 
force the United States into withdrawing or ceasing all 
aid after our troops have left Vietnam, ceasing all mili- 
tary and economic aid to South Vietnam? 

In other words, using them as hostages way into the 
future. 

Tue PreswenT. Well, Mr. Chandler, as you know, 
we have had some pretty bitter experiences with some 
Communist nations with regard to American prisoners. 
We have had a very difficult experience with the North 
Vietnamese who have, without question, been the most 
barbaric in their handling of prisoners of any nation in 
modern history. Under the circumstances, however, let’s 
put ourselves in the position of North Vietnam. What 
is in it for them? What is in it for them is to get the 
United States residual force, including our airpower, 
out of that part of the world. 

Now, that is a lot for them. That, it seems to me, will 
be a great incentive when the time comes that they have 
to make the decision as to whether they are going to 
retain prisoners or whether they are going to have to 
continue as they will have to continue to be exposed to 
an American presence in South Vietnam and to Ameri- 
can air strikes which, of course, we will continue in the 
event that they play that kind of a game with the 
prisoners. 

We have some cards to play, too, and we are going 
to play them right to the hilt where the prisoners are 
concerned. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does this mean that if you are unsuc- 
cessful in negotiating at Paris on the POW question, that 
we will have to leave troops in there until you are 
successful? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Chandler, it means that, 
first, we haven’t given up on the Paris talks. I would 
Suggest that the moment of truth is arriving with regard 
to the Paris talks because time will soon run out. As the 
number of our forces goes down, our stroke at the nego- 
Hating table recedes and the South Vietnamese’s greatly 
increases. 

So, if they want to negotiate with the United States, 
the time for negotiation, except for the prisoner issue, 
of course, is rapidly drawing to a close. But I would say 
that as far as our presence in South Vietnam is con- 
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cerned—I am speaking of an American force, of a resid- 
ual force, and of an air presence—that as long as they 
do retain prisoners, no American President could simply 
remove our forces and remove the threat to them. 

We have the responsibility, as long as there is one 
American being held prisoner by North Vietnam, to have 
some incentive on our side to get that man released, 
and that is why we are going to retain that force until 
we get it, and I think it will work in the end. 

Mr. Risher. 


U.S. ArRBASES IN THAILAND 


Mr. RisHeEr. Mr. President, I would like to follow 
up on this. Does this mean that if Hanoi agreed to re- 
lease the American prisoners, that we would close down 
the five airbases that we have in Thailand? Would this 
be part of the withdrawal? 

THE PRESWENT. No. Mr. Risher, the airbases that we 
have in the area around Vietnam, of course, are there 
for reasons other than Vietnam. Vietnam is part of the 
reason. As you know, we have a treaty with Thailand 
and those air forces are maintained there, in part, in 
order to sustain that treaty. 

What it does mean, though, is that in terms of the 


- use of airpower, the use of airpower against North Viet- 


nam and its forces, that if at an appropriate time two 
things have been accomplished—one, the return of our 
prisoners, and the capability of the South Vietnamese 
to defend themselves—once those two things are 
achieved, then the use of that airpower as against North 
Vietnam would no longer be contemplated and, there- 
fore, our airpower in that respect could be reduced. 

I should also point out, incidentally, that we have had 
a great deal of attention, naturally, paid to the fact that 
we have withdrawn now almost half of the Americans 
that were there when we came into office, and that we 
will be down to 184,000 by November (December) 1 of 
this year. 

Our air strikes, as you know, from having covered 
this closely from the White House, have also been re- 
duced; our attack air sorties since we came into office 
have been reduced by 45 percent. They will continue to 
go down. 

But, on the other hand, we must retain that airpower 
as well as residual forces, as long as we have the prisoner 
problem and as long as there is still a time needed for 
the South Vietnamese to develop the capability of 
self-defense. 


Impact OF INDOCHINA Po.icy ON ASIAN LIVES 


Mr. Dickinson. Just one more question on Indo- 
china. Most of your comments on our Indochina policy 
have emphasized that it is saving American lives. 

What I want to ask is, what about the lives of Asians 
and the many, many refugees created by the incursions 
into Laos and Cambodia? 
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THE Presment. Well, Mr. Dickinson, let’s look at 
the Asian lives. I think of the 50,000 South Vietnamese 
civilians who have been murdered by North Vietnamese 
and VC since this war began. I think of a half a million, 
by conservative estimates, in North Vietnam who were 
murdered or otherwise exterminated by the North Viet- 
namese after they took over from the South. 

I visited South Vietnam just after the North Viet- 
namese took over in North Vietnam. As a matter of fact, 
I am one of the few people, at least in public life, who 
has been to Hanoi. I was there in 1953 and then came 
back in 1956. I visited a refugee camp. A million refugees 
came from North Vietnam to South Vietnam. And they 
came there because of the terrible atrocities that were 
visited upon them, by the Government of North Vietnam. 

Now, let’s talk for a moment to put that in balance. 
We say, what about the people in Laos? As far as the 
activities in Laos are concerned, the bombing activities 
in Laos are concerned, if you will look at that particular 
area that is totally occupied by the North Vietnamese 
at this time, the number of civilians could be very, very 
small. As far as civilian casualties in South Vietnam are 
concerned from air strikes, they are very, very small, be- 
cause the war has moved out of South Vietnam. The 
South Vietnamese now have taken it over. And as far as 
our activities are concerned, on balance I would say that 
the United States, by its actions in South Vietnam—and 
I say I understand the controversy, the difficulty, the 
moral concern that many Americans have about all wars, 
and particularly this kind of a war, so difficult to under- 
stand—but on balance, I will say this, that if the United 
States were to fail in Vietnam, if the Communists were 
to take over, the bloodbath that would follow would be 
a blot on this Nation’s history from which we would find 
it very difficult to return. 

Now, it is not necessary—we are now in a position 
where we can and, I can confidently say, we are ending 
American involvement, we are going to end it in a way 
that will, we believe, give South Vietnam a chance—not 
guarantee it—to defend itself against a Communist take- 
over. And I believe that this will save many more thou- 
sands of Asian lives than it is contended were lost because 
of American activities. 


PEopLe’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. Depmon. Mr. President, when you last appeared 
before this convention prior to becoming President, you 
mentioned that laying the groundwork for future rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China would be one 
of the primary goals of your administration. 

In light of recent events, as well as the trade review 
which you have ordered, it looks like this is one area 
where you are considerably ahead of schedule. 

Do you think that we can anticipate an establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of 


China in your first administration rather than your 
second? 

Tue Present. Mr. Dedmon, since you have been so 
kind to me, I will be kind to you. 

Let the record show—and some of you will remember 
that time I was here in 1968—that Mr. Dedmon was the 
one that asked me the question about the People’s Re- 
public of China or Mainland China, if you want to call 
it that, and also let the record show, as you may recall, that 
at an editorial conference at the Chicago Sun-Times last 
year you asked me the question again. 

The first two times I struck out. The third time we got 
a hit. That is all we can say. 

Let me put it all in perspective, however. 

What we have here is the result of a long process that 
began in my own thoughts even before 1968, the spring 
of 1968, when I answered that question at this conven- 
tion. I wrote an article for Foreign Affairs—as a matter 
of fact, I think your question played off of that article at 
that time—in which I pointed out that we could not have 
what will be by the end of the century a billion of the 
most creative and able people in the world isolated from 
the world and that whoever was President of the United 
States had to develop a policy which would bring the 
isolation of a billion Chinese from the rest of the world to 
an end. 

I also pointed out that that was a long-range goal. The 
long-range goal of this administration and of the next one, 
whatever it may be, must be two things: one, a normal- 
ization of the relations between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China, and two, the ending of the isolation of 
Mainland China from the world community. 

Those are long-range goals. 

Let’s begin with what we have done then. We can’t go 
that far that fast in one jump. We cannot do it now. I 
will not speculate on it now, because it is premature to 
talk about either of those subjects, either recognition or 
admission to the United Nations. 

But I can point to the goal and what we have done to 
get toward that goal and what it can mean to the future. 

Over a year ago we relaxed, as you know, our travel 
conditions with regard to going to China, and also we 
made some relaxation with regard to trade. 

Finally, we had a response from the Chinese, as you 
know, last week. Then, on Wednesday of this week, I 
announced an additional relaxation with regard to trade 
restrictions and a relaxation with regard to Chinese who 
wanted to come to the United States. 

Now it’s up to them. If they want to have trade in 
these many areas that we have opened up, we are ready. 
If they want to have Chinese come to the United States, 
we are ready. We are also ready for Americans to g0 
there, Americans in all walks of life. 

But it takes two, of course. We have taken several 
steps. They have taken one. We are prepared to take 
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other steps in the trade field and also with regard to the 
exchange field, but each step must be taken one at a time. 

I know that as editors and as reporters, looking for 
that, you know, that hot lead or headline for the morn- 
ing, this is not a satisfying answer. But from the stand- 
point of policy, it is the right answer. Because to try to 
make a headline by saying that tomorrow we are going 
to do this or that or the other thing would be misunder- 
stood among many countries of the world where this 
matter has to be discussed and also might have exactly 
the reverse reaction with the Chinese. 

I think the steady ordered process that we have engaged 
on now begins to bear fruit. I will just conclude with this 
one thought: 

The other day was Easter Sunday. Both of my daugh- 
ters, Tricia and Julie, were there—and Tricia with Eddie 
Cox—I understand they are getting married this June— 
and Julie and David Eisenhower. 

And the conversation got around to travel and also, 
of course, with regard to honeymoon travel and the rest. 
They were asking me where would you like to go? Where 
do you think we ought to go? 

So, I sat back and thought a bit and said, “Well, the 
place to go is to Asia.” I said, “I hope that some time in 
your life, sooner rather than later, you will be able to 
go to China to see the great cities, and the people, and 
all of that, there.” 

I hope they do. As a matter of fact, I hope sometime 
I do. I am not sure that it is going to happen while I am 
in office. I will not speculate with regard to either of the 
diplomatic points. It is premature to talk about recog- 
nition. It is premature also to talk about a change of our 
policy with regard to the United Nations. 

However, we are going to proceed in these very sub- 
stantive fields of exchange of persons and also in the 
field of trade. That will open the way to other moves which 


will be made at an appropriate time. 
Mr. Risher. 


Mr. RisHer. I just want to follow up on that if I 
could. Do you think that this might lead to a resumption 
of the meetings in Warsaw that were broken up about a 
year ago, I think? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Risher, as you recall those 
meetings were resumed after we came into office. That, 
again, was a result of an initiative that we took. And 
then they were broken off again. We are ready to meet 
any time they are ready to meet. 

I cannot—I don’t have any information indicating that 
they want to resume them at this time, but we certainly 
have the door open. We are not pressing them, although 
we would welcome them opening them. 

Mr. Meyer. 


CusBa AND CHILE 
Mr. Meyer. Mr. President, in view of the long-range 


attempt to normalize relations with China, and in view 
of the fact that we seem to be trying to maintain normal 
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relations with Chile in view of the changes in that gov- 
ernment, are we thinking also about long-range or short- 
range normalizing our relations with Cuba? 

Tue Preswent. Certainly not short-range. As far as 
long-range, until Cuba changes its policy toward us, we 
are not going to change our policy toward Cuba. Let 
me distinguish, Mr. Meyer, because coming from Miami 
I know you have a big Cuban readership and they are 
torn—I mean they would like to be able to have some 
communication with their friends back in Cuba and yet 
they are concerned about the government, as you well 
know how strong they feel. 

Chile has what is termed a Communist-leaning gov- 
ernment, at least. We will call it a Marxist government. 
Allende is a Marxist, with strong Communist support. 
As far as Chile is concerned, we don’t particularly ap- 
prove of that type of government. We wouldn’t want it 
here. On the other hand, the Chilean people voted for 
it. So, as far as our attitude toward Chile is concerned, it 
will be affected by what Chile’s attitude is toward us. 

If the Chilean Government does some things internally 
that is their business and the business of the Chilean 
people. They voted the government in and they will have 
to live with it. If, however, they do things in Chile or 
outside of Chile in their foreign policy that is detrimental 
to us, then that is our business and we will react accord- 
ingly. We are waiting to see what they will do. As long 
as they treat us properly we will treat them properly. 

Now, let’s look at Cuba. As far as Castro is concerned, 
he has already drawn the line. He is exporting revolu- 
tion all over the hemisphere, still exporting it. His line 
is against the United States, not only within Cuba but 
outside of Cuba. 

As long as Castro is adopting an antagonistic, anti- 
American line, we are certainly not going to normalize 
our relations with Castro. As soon as he changes his line 
toward us, we might consider it. But it is his move. 


FBI Director Hoover 


Mr. Cormier. Mr. President, J. Edgar Hoover very 
recently seems to have become one of the favorite whip- 
ping boys of a number of prominent Americans. 

Tue Present. Yes, I am glad to have somebody else 
there for a change. 

Mr. Cormier. Is there the slightest chance that the 
criticisms would hasten his retirement? 

Tue Present. No. I think the criticisms, particularly 
when they are unfair, as many of them have been, and 
malicious, as many of them have been—and I haven’t 
discussed Mr. Hoover’s retirement with him; he has not 
brought it up with me—but if I know Mr. Hoover, such 
unfair and malicious criticisms would tend to have exactly 
the opposite effect: not to hasten his retirement but to 
have him dig in. 

I can only say this, that with regard to Mr. Hoover, 
I would ask the editors of the Nation’s papers to be fair 
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about the situation. He, like any man who is a strong 
man and an able man, who has led this Bureau for so 
many years, has made many enemies. But we can also be 
thankful that in the FBI he has developed an organiza- 
tion which is recognized throughout the world as the best 
law enforcement agency in the world. 

He has been nonpolitical. He has been nonpartisan. 
And despite all of the talk about surveillance and bugging 
and the rest, let me say I have been in police states and 
the idea that this is a police state is just pure nonsense. 
And every editorial paper in the country ought to say 
that. 

Mr. Cormier. Well, Mr. President, earlier this week, I 
think speaking in Detroit, the Vice President said that he 
felt the Director should remain on the job as long as he is 
physically and mentally sound. 

Is that more or less your attitude? 

THE PresmvENT. Well, Mr. Cormier, I am not going to 
discuss the situation with regard to Mr. Hoover’s tenure 
in office when the matter has not been raised with me, 
either by me or by him. 

I will only say at this time that I believe it would be 
most unfortunate to allow a man who has given over 50 
years of dedicated service to this country to go out under 
a cloud, maligned unfairly by many critics, 

Now, I don’t mean that some criticism of him, of me, 
of anybody, is not justified. But he is taking a bad rap on 
a lot of things and he doesn’t deserve it. 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I would like to change 
the subject, if we could, for a moment, to the youth of 
America, and ask you to give us your reading on the atti- 
tude and temperature of America’s youth on our 
campuses. 

They apparently have turned away, at least in recent 
months, from violence and seem to be going about their 
education, and yet I wonder if there is even deeper de- 
spair on their minds than there was when they were prac- 
ticing violence. Do you have any views on that, sir? 

Tue Presment. Well, Mr. Chandler, it always does 
my heart good when I look down on that beach that you 
and I share [ Laughter} 

Mr. CHanper. We do? I can’t surf there any more, 
sir. 

THE PrREsIpDENT.——and see young Americans surfing 
and enjoying it. 





Seriously, the problem of American youth concerns us 
all, and I suppose that we concerned our parents. But 
youth today is a more difficult problem. There is more 
alienation. 


Let’s spend a moment on it, if I could, analyzing it. 

One, all the old values aren’t there any more—the 
faith and religion, family ties, what they hear in the col- 
leges and universities generally is against the system, the 
system is bad, it pollutes the air, it is wrong to minorities, 
it is repressive, and, of course, it wages war. 


All of this concerns youth because youth basically, 
young people basically, by nature, by definition—we al] 
remember how we were—we tend to be idealistic, hope- 
ful, and we want the world to be better. So, I think that 
young people, particularly in the sixties, the late sixties, fell 
into a period of great disillusionment. That disillusion- 
ment, of course, was certainly increased by what they 
heard in school, what they heard sometimes in their 
churches, maybe sometimes what they heard at home. 

Now, let’s look to the future. We are removing some 
of the problems. As we end the involvement in the war, 
as the draft calls come to an end, which they will, as we 
have programs to deal with the problems of pollution of 
air and water—we are not going to solve them immedi- 
ately, we have programs to deal with it—as we make 
progress in the problems of minorities, and we are making 
progress—not enough, not as much as we would like, but 
we are making a lot of progress—and as we see in per- 
spective, and, if I may say so, what I really believe, what 
a really great and good country this is, I think we are 
going to find great numbers of American youth reestab- 
lishing their faith in America. 

You asked about a moment ago, Mr. Dickinson, the 
question of “What do you think of when you wake up at 
3 o'clock in the morning and what do you really want 
for this country?” 

What I want first and above all, of course, is to end the 
war that we are in, and to build a lasting peace, through 
what we are doing in China, the Soviet Union, the SALT 
talks, the Mideast—there are problems all over the world. 

But second, we want to build a new economy and a 
new prosperity which is not based on war, and third, we 
want to have a revolution in this country, of government, 
to make it more responsive, to make government work, 
to make it cost less. That is why we have revenue sharing 
and government reorganization. 

We want to reform our welfare system and all the rest. 
Now, I believe that if we can just make some progress on 
all these fronts, that the millions of young, idealistic 
Americans will take another look at America and they 
will say, “Well, maybe this system isn’t hopeless. Maybe 
it is possible that it will work. Maybe the United States 
is’ —which I firmly believe—‘the world’s best hope for 
peace and for freedom.” 

That is what we are. And once American youth sees 
that and once they see that their idealism can be fulfilled 
within the system, I think that this enormous frustration 
that is torn down can turn into creative activity that will 
build up. 

That is what I would like to leave when I leave office, 
that kind of feeling in American youth. 


Tue Economy 


Mr. Dickinson. Mr. President, the economic activity 
in the first quarter, despite the rise in the GNP, apparently 
did not measure up to the expectations of your 
administration. 
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Do you have new measures in mind in the battle 
against unemployment and inflation, or are you going to 
stick to the present game plan? 

Tue Present. Mr. Dickinson, I have analyzed those 
figures pretty closely. 

While, as you do point out, it did not reach the projec- 
tions of our own economic target, it was far above the 
projections of people like Otto Eckstein, who said $22 
billion. We went to $281 billion. But let me be quite 
objective about it. 

We all know that when we look at that, what was the 
gross largest increase in the GNP in any one quarter in 
history, that part of that is due to inflation, part of it is 
due to the comeback, the snapback, from the auto strike. 

But why I am optimistic about the economy has to do 
with what went into that figure. Let’s look at the real 
numbers. 

Automobile sales: Automobile sales in the first 10 days 
of this year, GM, the highest on record, the higest in his- 
tory, in the first quarter, the highest in about 20 years. 

Housing starts: Housing starts in the first quarter, the 
highest in 20 years and the figure just announced today, 
1,900,000 in the month of March. 

Retail sales: This may not yet be reflected in advertis- 
ing but it will come. Retail sales: We find that retail sales 
went up a big 91/4 percent. But look at what that retail 
sale was. It wasn’t just the Easter bulge, because Easter 
was late and it was a cold spring—but it was in those 
things that really build an economy for the future—ap- 
pliances, home furnishings, and the rest. 

Then to take another number, the stock market: The 
stock market, we all think, is just something for the rich. 
But there are 27 million people in the market apart from 
those that are in institutions—[Laughter|—I understand 
about 11 months ago a few went into institutions too!— 
but when we look at those that are affected by the market, 
approximately 60 million Americans are investors in the 
stock market, either through insurance companies or funds 
or directly. 

What do we find? 

We find that the stock market had the biggest growth 
in the last 11 months, 50 percent gain. People do not buy 
stocks because they are pessimistic about the future. 
What I am saying is this: The consumers in America 
now have confidence. I believe we are going to see that 
confidence grow in April, May, June. If that confidence 
grows, the economy will grow with it. 

And I would say that at this time, with the movement 
not being as fast as we had hoped, but with the move- 
ment sharply up in the last week in March and the first 
two weeks of April, that my predictions of a good year 
in 1971 and a very good year in 1972 still stand, and I 
don’t think we should change the plan now. 

We will continue to wage the battle against inflation 
by holding spending within the full employment surplus, 
within the full employment revenue, and we will con- 
tinue, of course, to do everything that we can with 
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pockets of unemployment, like in Southern California and 
the Northwest where we have airframe and other unem- 
ployment, but I believe that at this time we are going to 
see a strong second half, particularly, and a very, very 
strong 1972. 


I am speaking, of course, economically. 


Tue Vice PRESIDENT’s CRITICISM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Depmon. Mr. President, this is a new question. 
Inasmuch as this is an editors convention, I think 
it would be inappropriate not to discuss the criticism 
which has been made of the press, particularly by the 
Vice President, who is now not only criticizing our view- 
point but analyzing some of our stories in detail. 

I was wondering, quite apart from his prowess as a 
golfer, if you would care to compare his abilities as Vice 


_ President and as editor for the Nation’s press. 


Do you think that the Vice President is better as a 
Vice President or as an editor? 

THE PresmeNT. You mean you are looking for an 
editor? [Laughter] 

Mr. Dedmon, I am _ going to make an offer to these 
distinguished publishers, editors, and so forth that are 
here. I have had the privilege of being in your offices 
and to have been in editorial conferences with every 
paper represented here. 

I would like for all of you to have the Vice President 
in. See what kind of a man he really is. 

The trouble is he only makes news when he hits the 
press or a golf ball. 

Here is a man, yes, he is controversial. He says what 
he thinks and he says it very hard. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that some of his criti- 
cisms, if you look at them very objectively, some of the 
criticisms that he has made in terms of some network 
coverage and press coverage, you really cannot quarrel 
with if you examine the whole record. 

I believe that the Vice President’s national image of 
simply being a man who is against a free press, who is 
against all the press, is just not accurate. 

The difficulty is that he is not known—the things that 
he does, his capability in the foreign field, his capability 
in the domestic field—he is one of the best salesmen we 
have for revenue sharing because he knows what local 
government is. He was a Governor and he also was a 
county official and all over this country he goes out and 
makes effective speeches. 

They get two sticks back with the corset ads. They 
never get up there in the front page. 

So, I guess you don’t advertise corsets anymore, 
though. 

Mr. Depmon. No. 


Tue Preswenrt. That is different. Nevertheless, I am 
simply saying this: I am simply saying that this old 
game—and Frank Cormier and Gene Risher have heard 
me say this often to the White House press corps—of 
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having the President disagree with his Vice President 
goes on and on, but I am an expert at it and I am not 
going to get into it. I defend my Vice President. 

Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, could I ask a follow- 
up question on the Vice President? Do you think seriously, 
sir, in his attacks on the press, that they have been success- 
ful in causing any change, in your opinion, for the better 
in the press? In other words, have his attacks been suc- 
cessful? Has the press reacted in a positive way, in your 
opinion and, if so, how? 

Tue Present. I suppose that is the dilemma, isn’t 
it, of anyone who dares to criticize the press or the tele- 
vision, that if he does he is probably going to get worse 
treatment than he thought he was getting before? Of 
course, I am being very guarded, as you noticed. 

I will simply say this, Mr. Chandler: You may recall 
that back in 1962, immediately after running for Gov- 
ernor of California, after I was out of office and had no 
visible prospects of success, I had some things to say about 
the press. I have had nothing to say about it since. That’s 
my answer. 


SURVEILLANCE BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. RisHeEr. Mr. President, I would like to get back 
to Mr. Hoover and the FBI. Is there any credence to the 
complaints by some Congressmen, as far as you know, that 
they are under surveillance by the FBI? 

THE PresipentT. Well, Mr. Risher, let me answer that 
question in terms of what I know, because I checked this 
personally. I was in the House, I was in the Senate, and 
I am very jealous of the right of Senators and Congress- 
men, and every citizen actually, not to have surveillance 
when he is engaged in public activities. Particularly, I 
can assure you, that there is no question in my mind that 
Mr. Hoover’s statement that no telephone in the Capitol 
has ever been tapped by the FBI is correct. That is correct. 

The case you referred to, the Dowdy case, did not 
involve the tapping of a Congressman’s telephone. 

The second point that I should make is this: Let’s get 
this whole business of surveillance and the rest into some 
perspective. First, when we talk about police states, there 
are 205 million people in this country. 

Did you know, even the Nation’s editors, sophisticated 
as you are, that over the past 2 years there were only 300 
taps by the FBI through court orders? 

Do you know what was accomplished from those taps? 
There were 900 arrests and 100 convictions, and partic- 
ularly convictions in the important area of narcotics 
where millions and millions of dollars worth of narcotics 
that otherwise would have gone to the young people of 


America were picked up? That was why those taps were 
carried on. 

Now let’s talk about the other area which I think Mr, 
Risher and the people are more concerned about. They 
say what about the taps that are not made by court order 
but that are made for the national security? I checked 
that, too. The high, insofar as those taps are concerned, 
were in the years 1961, 1962, and 1963. In those years, 
the number of taps was between 90 and 100. Now, in 
the 2 years that we have been in office—now get this 
number—the total number of taps for national security 
purposes by the FBI, and I know because I look not at 
the information but at the decisions that are made—the 
total number of taps is less, has been less, than 50 a year, 
a cut of 50 percent from what it was in 1961, ’62, and 
°63. As far as Army surveillance is concerned, once we 
saw what had happened to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, that had even been carried to the surveillance 
of Adlai Stevenson, who later became a Senator, we 
stopped them. 

I simply want to put this all in perspective by saying 
this: I believe the Nation’s press has a responsibility to 
watch Government, to see that Big Brother isn’t watching. 

I don’t want to see a police state. I argued the right 
of privacy case in the Supreme Court and I feel strongly 
about the right of privacy. But let’s also remember that 
the President of the United States has a responsibility for 
the security of this country and a responsibility to protect 
the innocent from those who might engage in crime or 
who would be dangerous to the people of this country. 

In carrying out that responsibility, I defend the FBI 
in this very limited exercise of tapping. 

One final point: You talk about police state. Let me 
tell you what happens when you go to what is really a 
police state. 

You can’t talk in your bedroom. You can’t talk in your 
sitting room. You don’t talk on the telephone. You don’t 
talk in the bathroom. As a matter of fact, you hear about 
going out and talking in the garden? Yes, I have walked 
many times through gardens in various places where I had 
to talk about something confidential, and you can’t even 
talk in front of a shrub. That is the way it works. 

What I am simply saying is this, my friends: There are 
police states. We don’t want that to happen to America. 
But America is not a police state, and as long as I am in 
this office, we are going to be sure that not the FBI or any 
other organization engages in any activity except where 
the national interests or the protection of innocent people 
requires it, and then it will be as limited as it possibly can 
be. That is what we are going to do. 

Mr. Dickinson. Thank you very much, Mr. President, 
thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the Regency Ballroom at the 
Shoreham Hotel. His remarks were broadcast on radio. 
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Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


Apnil 12 

Ambassador Chow Shu-kai of the Republic of China 
paid a farewell call on the President at the White House 
prior to his return to Taiwan to assume the post of For- 
eign Minister. 

Mrs. Anna Chennault met with the President at the 
White House to report on her recent visit to Southeast 
Asia. 

Marilyn Cochran, of Richmond, Vt., representing the 
1970-71 United States Alpine Ski Team, called on the 
President at the White House to present an autographed 
picture of the team. She was accompanied by her brother 
and sisters, Bob, Barbara, and Lindy. 


The President today announced the designation of 
Ambassador Joseph L. Jova, U.S. Representative on 
the Council of the OAS, to be U.S. Representative to the 
14th session of the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The session will convene in Santiago, Chile, on 
April 27 and continue through May 8, 1971. 


April 13 


At the invitation of the President, the leadership of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy attended the 
Cabinet meeting for a report by Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg on the development of 
nuclear energy supply to the United States. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House to report on his third visit to the 
Vatican. 

Carl Yastrzemski, left fielder for the Boston Red Sox, 
called on the President at the White House to present the 
Commissioner's Award he received for being the most 
valuable player in the 1970 All-Star Game. 

The report of the President's Task Force on Air Pollu- 
tion was announced by the White House. The report is 
entitled “Cleaner Air for the Nation” (Government 
Printing Office, 35 pp. ). 


The Council of Economic Advisers released its third 
Inflation Alert. 


April 14 


Senators John Stennis and Margaret Chase Smith, 
Chairman and ranking Republican member of the Sen- 
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ate Armed Services Committee, met with the President 
at the White House to discuss matters which will be con- 
sidered by the committee, including the military pay raise 
and draft extension bill. 

The President attended the swearing in of William J. 
Casey as Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, at a White House ceremony. 

Rainer Barzel, Chairman of the Christian Democratic 
Union-Christian Social Union, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, called on the President at the White House. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
1970 Annual Report of the Administrator, National 
Credit Union Administration (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 16 pp., and appendices) . 

The President today released the report of Presidential 
Emergency Board No. 179, created on March 4, 1971, 
to investigate a railway labor dispute. 

Apnil 15 

Prime Minister Ahmed Laraki of Morocco met with 
the President at the White House. 

Members of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped called on the President at the White 
House. Included in the group were Richard and Robert 
Santin, twin brothers from Fullerton, Nebr., both of 
whom are nearly completely paralyzed by muscular dys- 
trophy. The Santins were the recipients of the President’s 
‘Trophy Award at the opening session of the Committee’s 
annual meeting in Washington. 

At the President’s request, Counsellors to the Presi- 
dent Robert H. Finch and Donald Rumsfeld will visit 
several countries in Europe and Africa, departing on April 
17 and returning in early May. They will attend, as ob- 
servers, the World Health Assembly in Geneva, and will 
meet with officials in England, Italy, France, Spain, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Germany, and Morocco to discuss drug 
abuse prevention and control, including the problems of 
American citizens living and traveling abroad; problems 
of racial discrimination and drug usage as they relate to 
military personnel stationed abroad; prisoner rehabilita- 
tion; and health care delivery and medical education. 
April 16 

Bernard Lasker, Chairman of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Albert H. Gordon, senior partner of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Donald T. Regan, Chairman of 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Inc., called on 
the President at the White House. 

The President greeted members of the student council 
of Rio Grande City, Texas, High School in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 

The President today announced the retirement from 
active service of Martin D. Van Oosterhout as United 
States Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit, effective upon 
the appointment of a successor. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted April 14, 1971 

CHARLES R. RicHEy, of Maryland, to be a 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Edward M. Curran, 
retired. 

Jack M. Gorpon, of Louisiana, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, vice a new position cre- 
ated by P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970. 

R. BLaKeE WEsT, of Louisiana, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, vice a new position cre- 
ated by P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970. 

Murray I. Gurrern, of New York, to be a 
United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of New York, vice 
Thomas F. Murphy, retired. 

NATHANIEL PRYOR REED, of Florida, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior, vice Leslie 
Lloyd Glasgow, resigned. 

WILL1AM N. Lerson, of Ohio, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce, 
vice James T. Lynn. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 14, 1971—Continued 

JOHN W. INGRAM, of Illinois, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, vice Reginald Norman Whitman, 
resigned. 

VirGINIA MaE Brown, of West Virginia, to be 
an Interstate Commerce Commissioner for 
the term of 7 years expiring December 31, 
1977 (reappointment). 

DaLE WAYNE Harbin, of Virginia, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 
1977, vice Laurence Walrath, term expired. 

LAURENCE WALRATH, of Florida, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 
31, 1972, vice Dale Wayne Hardin. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 7, 1971 


Press conference of John A. Volpe, Secre- 
tary of Transportation, John P. Olsson, 
Deputy Under Secretary of Transportation, 
and Richard P. Nathan, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, 
on the President’s message to the Con- 
gress on the District of Columbia. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released April 12, 1971 


Press conference of Donald E. Johnson, Ad. 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, Veterans 
Administration, Frank C. Carlucci III, pj. 
rector, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Richard G. Lugar, Mayor, Indianapolis, 
Ind., James F. Oates, Jr., Chairman, Jobs 
for Veterans, and Robert Penn, a Vietnam 
veteran from Buffalo, N.Y., on a new pro- 
gram for Vietnam era veterans. 


Released April 13, 1971 

Press conference of Dr. Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Dr. Hendrik S. Houthakker, Council 
of Economic Advisers, on the third Infia- 
tion Alert. 


Released April 15, 1971 


Press conference of George P. Shultz, Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, on 
gross national product figures for first 
quarter, 1971. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 14, 1971 
icant cieieals Public Law 92-10 


An Act to amend the tobacco marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. 
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